MARSHAL   ISTEY
sound of bands alternating with that of cannon, while
the troops cheered, waving their swords and bayonets,
after which the whole great assembly was dedicated to
the service of France and its Government. The echoes,
travelling far on the breeze, provoked the cruisers to
stand in shoreward, while a string of French gunboats
responded by bearing up from the south. There was no
fighting, however, and the only firing heard that day was
in salutation.
In the evening Ney attended a banquet that was held
for the Emperor and his Marshals. The troops were
given extra rations and an allowance of wine, and, when
it was dark, fireworks illumined the bay and probably
increased speculation among the cruisers. The Army of
England, as the Channel host -was called, had paraded
in honour of the Empire; and next day its camp life was
resumed.
This was the period when Ney revealed another aspect
of his thoroughness. There was a Swiss officer, Jomini,
serving on his staff, who had written a learned work on
military tactics, and Ney sat down to show what he could
do in the same department. The result was some high-
pitched redundant essays on the methods of handling
horse, foot, and guns, which Ney amplified by holding
a series of officers' conferences during the winter. The
impetuous Marshal is not usually associated with study,
but there was nothing he would not venture for the
prospect of military glory.
The coronation ceremony on December znd brought
the Marshals flocking into Paris. Those who, like Ney,
had no official part, joined the spectators in the nave
and galleries of Notre-Dame, and with their tongues in
cheek surveyed the spilling of the 'little phiaF -whose
sacred import carried a great soldier to the throne, that
'piece of wood covered with satin*. But while this was
so much tedious mummery, the doubtful pleasure of
shining at the fetes that followed was positively blemished
for the Marshals by the fact that they were called upon
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